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Free Speech Over the Radio 


In 1931 the Federal Radio Commission refused to 
renew the broadcasting license of the Rev. Bob Shuler 
of Trinity M. E. Church, Los Angeles, because of the 
opinions he expressed. At that time the American Civil 
Liberties Union offered him the services of their attor- 
neys, but the offer was refused. Later, after the lower 
courts had upheld the decision of the commission the 
offer was accepted. The Supreme Court has now refused 
twice to grant him a rehearing. Morris L. Ernst of the 
Civil Liberties Union cooperated with Mr. Shuler’s at- 
torney in the second effort to secure a rehearing before 
the Supreme Court. 

The Open Forum (Los Angeles) for February 11 
comments as follows: ‘Certain it is that Shuler has 
been illiberal and intolerant to every opinion other than 
his own; that in season and out of season, on every and 
on no provocation, without rhyme or reason, he has 
attacked, out of an appalling ignorance and unpardon- 
able bigotry, every view that deviated a jot or a tittle 
from his own arrogant 200 per cent Super-Americanism. 
So one of the chief objects of his vicious diatribes has 
been the radicals and the ‘reds,’ including the American 
Civil Liberties Union.” 

It goes on to say that there are two reasons why the 
American Civil Liberties Union is helping him. First it 
recognizes that the real test of belief in free speech is 
“our willingness to fight for the right of the other fellow 
to make use of his freedom by expressing views we un- 
equivocally condemn.” Secondly, if Mr. Shuler loses his 
broadcasting license “despite all his power and influence, 
and his incessant preachment and avowals of patriotism,” 
then the union fears that Socialists and Communists will 
not be allowed to broadcast. 


Latin America Today 


Dr. Samuel Guy Inman sketched briefly conditions in 
Latin America in his report to the Committee on Coop- 
eration in Latin America at its annual meeting recently. 
Argentina, he said, had not had a revolution for 40 years 
until 1930, and had more foreign commerce and more 
railroads than any other Latin American country. But 
the situation has changed radically. In the elections 
finally permitted by the Uriburu government the radicals 
“were not allowed to nominate a candidate.” Sefior Justo, 
the conservative candidate who became president, does 
not have a majority and “is turning in every direction to 
secure from the church, various conservative groups and 
certain foreign interests, the needed backing. Freedom 
of speech is severely limited.” 


Chile is in a very critical situation. Radicalism has 
been developing rapidly. Dr. Inman thinks that the only 
way to “stave off the threatening period of bloodshed and 
chaos” is through “a rapid socialization program, which 
at the same time will not too radically upset present 
resources.” 

The situation in Peru is equally critical. Another dic- 
tator has succeeded Leguia. The leaders of the radical 
party are in prison or in exile. ‘The government is 
“pushing a quarrel with Colombia, hoping to find public 
support on this account.” 

The Cuban situation is particularly dark. Economically 
Cuba depends on a single crop, sugar. “President 
Machado and his enemies are engaged in a reign of terror. 
Political assassinations ur: frequent, numerous scientific 
and literary organizations are closely watched by spies.” 

In Mexico the “future . . . is less clear, the road is 
more obscure than it has been since Madero began his 
uprisings against Diaz in 1910.” The program for dis- 
tributing the land has been given up. The struggle be- 
tween the government and the church has been reopened. 
Some of the revolutionary leaders are now great land- 
holders. “Communism, without any fundamental under- 
standing of its significance and scientific planning for its 
acceptance, is threatening.” 


DisorGANizaTION oF HiGHER Epucation 


“Higher education in many of these countries is almost 
as completely disorganized as is political life.” The 
University in Cuba has been closed “almost eontinually 
from 1927 up to the present.” The University of San 
Marcos in Peru “has hardly had a continuous session for 
the last 10 years.” It was reported recently that in Chile 
the university “had ceased to be a center of culture and 
had become a center of radical agitators. The teaching 
force in the primary schools of Chile is honeycombed 
with communism.” In Venezuela the government is 
“continually in conflict with the university students and 
faculty.” “Hundreds of schools have been closed in 
Colombia because of financial difficulties; the same thing 
is true of many other lands.” 


War Latin AMERICA 


Aside from the wars connected with the revolts against 
Spain there had been only two international wars in 
South America until 1932: the war between Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia in 1879-81, and the war by Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay against Paraguay in 1865-70. Today, how- 
ever, “the whole continent is threatened because of the 
undeclared war between Paraguay and Bolivia over the 
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Chaco, and the mobilization of the forces of Peru and 
Colombia over the Leticia incident.” The question of the 
boundary between Bolivia and Paraguay is an old one 
but it was not acute until “petroleum concessions were 
made to an American corporation and large loans were 
made by American and British bankers to Bolivia.” 
Bombing planes were bought by Bolivia, and General 
Hans Kundt of the German army was “engaged to mod- 
ernize the war machine.” General Kundt was exiled for 
a time after the revolution of 1930, but late in 1932 he was 
recalled to take charge of the Bolivian army in the Chaco. 

Leticia, the cause of the dispute between Peru and 
Colombia, is a “sleepy little tropical Colombian village, 
located in a triangle made by the forks of the Putumayo 
and Maranon Rivers in the jungle where they unite to 
form the Amazon.” It was awarded to Colombia by a 
treaty, signed by both Colombia and Peru, in 1922. Nev- 
ertheless, on September 1, 1932, it was ‘‘attacked by 300 
Peruvians, and since then has been held by them.” The 
Peruvian government did not withdraw the men, and 
since then has been raising funds for war purposes. 
Colombia “raises an internal loan of $10,000,000 to pur- 
chase other planes and ships,” and has also “bought in 
the United States and fitted up as a war vessel a merchant 
ship and has despatched it with 800 men to the Amazon 
River, as she has also bought here a number of aero- 
planes. ... Peru is counting on her aviation force, organ- 
ized by an American naval mission several years ago, 
augmented of course by as much new air equipment and 
other war machinery as she can buy from us.” 


The Depression in the Schools 


The situation in the schools today is summarized in 
School Life (Washington, D. C.) for February as follows: 


Three hundred and eighty-four thousand more students 
in elementary and high schools this year than last. 

14,000 fewer teachers employed. 

$112,800,000 estimated reduction in current expenditures 
this year. 

$108,000,000 less estimated spent this year on school build- 
ings. 

Teachers’ salaries slashed as much as 28 per cent in one 
state and 50 per cent in whole counties. 

City school budgets 6.75 per cent below last year. 

Rural school budgets 5.23 per cent below last year. 

Capital outlay budgets: new grounds, buildings, equipment 
slashed more than 40 per cent. 

Further decreases expected in above percentages if taxes 
are not collected. 

Voluntary return of a percentage of teachers’ salaries to 
school boards common. 

Cost per pupil in cities from 10,000 to 100,000 population 
9 per cent less than it was in 1929-1930. 

Cost per pupil in cities 2,500 to 10,000 population reduced 
7 per cent in two years. 

Further reductions have taken place this school year. 

Daily cost per child in school decreased 14.1 cents, nearly 
one-fourth, since 1929-1930. 

Per pupil cost now only about 48.7 cents per day—in 1929 
it was 62.8 cents. 

According to Office of Education records, most schools 
are doing their utmost to maintain service. They have de- 
creased teachers’ salaries, have cut expenditures for supplies, 
equipment and buildings, but service has been maintained 
wherever possible. Reports indicate, however, that actual 
effectiveness of schools in some cities is being reduced: 


One hundred and seventy cities will shorten school term 
10 days or more this year. 

92 of these cities will cut terms 20 days or more. 

200 counties last year cut school terms 10 days or more, 

130 shortened their terms 20 days or more last year. 

More than 4,730 rural schools closed early in 1931-1932. 

More will probably have to be closed early this year. 

School terms in the United States, averaging only 173 
days in prosperous times, is shorter than in foreign countries, 
In France the school term is 200 days, in England and Sweden 
210 days, and in Germany and Denmark 246 days. 

73 cities have curtailed or eliminated night schools or 
Americanization classes. 

85 cities have curtailed or closed kindergartens. 

85 cities have closed or partially eliminated schools and 
classes for handicapped children. 

93 cities cut music supervision, 

42 cities cut general supervisory service. 

48 cities cut school medical service. 

68 cities cut school nurse service. 

Music instruction cut in 52 cities. 

Art instruction cut in 28 cities. 

Home economics instruction cut in 62 cities. 

Manual training instruction cut in 64 cities. 

Physical education cut in 81 cities. 

These reports from only two-fifths of cities are probably 
representative of other curtailments made elsewhere. 


New Sedition Bill 


The House Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
to the House of Representatives the Eslick bill (H. R. 
8378) to “make it a crime to advocate or promote the 
overthrow of the government of the United States by 
force and violence.” The bill provides that anyone who 
“advises, advocates, or teaches” the overthrow of the 
United States government by force or violence, either 
orally or in writing, shall be imprisoned for not more than 
10 years or fined $10,000 or both. Anyone who prints, 
edits, sells or in any way knowingly circulates such a 
book would suffer the same punishment. 

The majority report says that the advocacy of over- 
throwing the government is not a criminal act under 
present laws unless it is accompanied by an overt act. 
“Thus enemies of our nation . . . are, in fact, at the 
present time attempting to undermine its welfare, by 
spreading among unthinking or criminally inclined people 
the idea that the government should be destroyed by 
force, that, as an element of this, its officials should be 
slain, and then, because their advice or teaching is ac- 
companied by no overt act, escape responsibility for what 
their trainees may do in the execution of their doctrines.” 
Some people, the majority report says, object to giving 
federal courts additional jurisdiction in criminal matters. 
But the states “have no facilities for dealing with organi- 
zations carrying on a criminal conspiracy to spread trea- 
sonable propaganda throughout the entire nation, and 
having ramifications in many states.” Others fear limi- 
tations on the right of free speech. To this objection the 
majority report replies that “the constitutional right of 
free speech was never intended to serve as a cloak” for 
urging assassination and treasonable violence. 

The minority report, signed by 6 members of the com- 
mittee, objects to the measure because it proposes “an 
additional shift of governmental power and responsibility 
from states .. . to the federal government.” They con- 
sider that “nothing can be more destructive to the gov- 
ernment than removing the necessity to govern away 
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from the people and from those agencies of government 
which they control . . . into the federal organization, and 
no teaching more hurtful than that such a policy is wise.” 

Aside from war-time legislation, the United States has 
had no sedition law since the one adopted in 1798 and soon 
repealed. 


For Flexible Mortgage Interest 


“The application of the income tax principle to the 
real estate mortgage business is suggested as a possible 
panacea for the inexorable situation which exists in the 
property finance field today,” says M. O. Casey in an 
article appearing in the real estate section of the New 
York Herald Tribune for January 8. “The seriousness 
of the exigency provides the impetus to change the entire 
order of things, the order which we have pursued for 
generations and which has proved its weakness every time 
the even progression of the business world has been dis- 
turbed by economic storms. . . . Should not mortgage 
interest be regulated by the income from the security it 
covers?” Mr. Casey suggests a new form of mortgage, 
calling for a minimum payment of 4 per cent in times of 
depression, varying to the usual rates of interest when 
full income is earned. It is stated that there has already 
been much discussion of the proposal. 

A dispatch to the New York Times for January 18 
from White Plains, N. Y., county seat of Westchester 
County, describes a letter mailed by the president of the 
Lawyers Westchester Mortgage and Title Company, re- 
questing all holders of its guaranteed mortgages and 
certificates aggregating $50,000,000, to accept 3 per cent 
yearly interest instead of the prevailing 5% per cent. 
Owners of mortgaged property would in turn pay 4 
per cent instead of 6 per cent. The appeal to the investor 
is in the following words: “In order to protect your 
hest interest we ask your approval to accept 3 per cent 
interest until conditions warrant a change. This benefit 
is to be passed to your mortgagors to protect their 
equities... .” 

The letter declares that the directors of the mortgage 
company are aware of present conditions in real estate 
and continues with the statement that “realty owners can 
only protect their equities with the cooperation of holders 
of mortgages.” 


The Country Church in the Depression 


“Only the school teachers have any pay coming in, and 
they are buying shoes and lunches for the children.” 
This sentence is quoted from the letter of a rural min- 
ister in Maryland by Dr. Warren H. Wilson of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. in an article in the January }!’omen and Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Another writes: “My 
people can pay me nothing. All I get is from the Board.” 
There is one who has discarded his automobile for a 
bicycle and he says that he sees more families in this way. 
“Missionaries are revising their opinions of the automo- 
bile.” One says that “all his people now walk.” 


The country minister lived with meager sustenance in 
1929, but provisions for him are now much less adequate. 
Churches in increasing numbers seem to be making use 
of the Lord’s Acre Plan (see INFoRMATION SERVICE for 
June 18, 1932), whereby the products of one acre or a 
portion of a certain crop are sold and the proceeds given 
to the church. Ministers are receiving many payments 
in kind, mainly food and fuel. Still another way of 
financing local churches is the “commodity distribution 
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plan” whereby a parishioner drops on the plate instead 
of money a slip announcing the amount of canned or 
fresh products, or the fuel he can deliver for the church. 
Usually the minister uses some of these products and the 
remainder are sold. One man wrote that much of it is 
being given to the poor—‘“there are always poor families 
who are glad to have any kind of food.” 


Adjusting Farm Debts 


“Suggestions for Creditors and Debtors” are given in 
a special bulletin entitled Adjusting Farm Debts, by E. C. 
Johnson and W. L. Cavert, published by the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul. Both authors are on the staff of the agricultural 
department of the University. 

It is pointed out that today many debts incurred when 
prices were higher have now become a “crushing burden” 
not only in agriculture but in other industries. Today 
many more farm products are required to pay debts than 
was the case during 1922-29. Farm prices in Minnesota, 
as shown by a chart, have been considerably below pre- 
war during both 1931 and 1932. 

About 40 per cent of Minnesota’s farmers are free 
from mortgage debt. Their incomes have been lower than 
was the case several years ago, but they “present no 
particular problem.” Another group have small debts 
and seem to be able to meet their financial obligations. 
It is the group with large debts that present the most 
serious problems. “Only a sharp recovery in farm prices 
will enable these farmers to pay their obligations in full.” 

It is noted, too, that creditors as well as debtors have 
serious problems. If there is no rapid rise in producers’ 
prices, many adjustments will be necessary. Numerous 
methods are outlined. In the case of mortgages, the 
debtor might be put into the class of a renter, paying to 
the creditor twenty-five to forty per cent of the value 
of the year’s production. Mortgages might be extended 
for a period of years, at reduced rates of interest. Pay- 
ments of interest might be regarded as also payments on 
principal, for a specified time, thus reducing the face 
value of the mortgage. Four other methods are outlined. 
In the case of short-time loans five methods of adjust- 
ment are given. 

The bulletin should be of special interest to ministers 
and others who advise either debtors or creditors, and 
who wish information as to ways out. The subject matter 
is a particularly good illustration of the implications which 
a technical subject may have for social ethics. 


Is Unemployment Insurance Feasible? 


This was the conclusion reached by the Ohio Commis- 
sion on unemployment insurance when it presented, a 
few months ago, the report of an extensive study of the 
unemployment situation and of the feasibility of insuring 
the unemployment risk. As time goes on and we continue 
on what many statisticians regard as the flattened bottom 
of the curve of business cycle, it becomes a matter of 
great moment whether the need for unemployment insur- 
ance will be realized and met either before the possibility 
of constructive action passes or the mood of the people 
changes in the event of substantial improvement. 

The committee of the New York State Legislature has 
just repdrted unfavorably, so far as present action is 
concerned, on a measure modeled after the Wisconsin 
law. The reason given is that in spite of the need of 
unemployment insurance, the building up of reserve funds 
under present conditions would work too great hardship. 
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This has led friends of the reform measure to fear that 
once recovery is under way the need for it will be over- 
looked. 

The Ohio Commission found the evidence conclusive 
that “in the face of recurring periods of severe unem- 
ployment which industry and commerce are unable to 
prevent, the lack of a state-wide system of unemployment 
insurance is a dangerous menace to the safety of the state, 
to the solvency of public treasuries, to the integrity of 
family life for thousands of our citizens, to the physical 
and moral welfare of the children of those families, and 
to that spirit of independence, initiative, self-reliance and 
self-support that the people of this country have rightly 
regarded as the essence of Americanism.” 

Furthermore, the Ohio Commission expressed the be- 
lief that unemployment insurance would help the state’s 
industries. It found that the difficulties of interstate 
competition are exaggerated. This argument has always 
been advanced against workmen’s compensation, child 
labor laws, compulsory education, regulation of women’s 
work, mining legislation and safety laws. 

As to the cost of providing unemployment reserves the 
commission presented the following table which shows 
varying percentages of the payroll needed to provide 
weekly benefits for different lengths of time accordingly 
as the waiting period varies before benefits begin. 


Per Cent or Payrott REQuirReD TO PuRCHASE AMOUNTS 
or UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Will buy benefit of 50 per cent of wages 


Per Cent Fora With a maximum a 
0 period weekly benefit After a waiting 

Payroll of of period of 
2.55 13 weeks $15.00 4 weeks 
2.75 13 weeks 15.00 3 weeks 
2.94 13 weeks 15.00 2 weeks 
2.94 13 weeks 17.50 3 weeks 
313 13 weeks 17.50 2 weeks 
3.26 16 weeks 15.00 3 weeks 
3.45 16 weeks 15.00 2 weeks 
3.49 16 weeks 17.50 3 weeks 
3.87 20 weeks 15.00 3 weeks 
4.10 20 weeks 15.00 2 weeks 
4.36 26 weeks 15.00 3 weeks 
4.40 20 weeks 17.50 2 weeks 
4.67 26 weeks 17.50 3 weeks 
5.03 26 weeks 17.50 2 weeks 


After careful consideration of the various combinations 
of factors involved the commission reached the conclu- 
sion that “a reasonable amount of protection can be pur- 
chased for approximately three per cent of the payroll, 
a price which, when shared by employers and employes, 
will be easily borne and not represent an unreasonable 
charge upon industry.” 

The commission estimated that if insurance on this 
basis had been started by Ohio 10 years ago “the fund 
would have finished the year 1929 with an accumulated 
reserve of over $104,000,000. This, together with current 
premiums received, would have enabled the fund during 
the first year of the depression to prevent and relieve 
distress by distributing benefits to unemployed workers 
amounting to more than $69,000,000. The insurance 
fund would have been prepared for the second year of 
the depression with a surplus on hand, January 1, 1931, 
of $84,000,000. With the addition of the premiums paid 
in 1931, the fund would have been able to distribute to 
the unemployed during the second year of the depression 


nearly $110,000,000, and at the beginning of 1932, the 
third year of the depression, there would still have been 
available a surplus of $11,000,000.” 

The distribution of about $180,000,000 in this way 
would have increased the demand for commodities of ail 
sorts, would have stimulated business and employment 
or would at least have kept “the decline within normal 
bounds.” The commission declared that if these results 
were possible “at the modest cost of three per cent of 
payrolls, a cost jointly borne by employers and employes,” 
it seemed “to outweigh all the considerations that are 
commonly urged against unemployment insurance.” 

Nine members of the commission concurred in these 
recommendations but two dissented. One of the nine, 
who was appointed by the governor to represent the em- 
ployers’ point of view, said that he signed the majority 
report because he had “become convinced that a do- 
nothing attitude on the part of employers is dangerous 
to the stability of orderly government and to the proper 
conduct of industry and commerce in our state.” 


The New Public Domain 


The President’s Research Committee on Recent Social 
Trends reports a new public domain in the United States, 
made up of scattered lands whose owners cannot pay 
taxes, and which are now being held by governments. 
Reviewing the farm real estate situation, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says that “forced changes in 
ownership” were 41.7 per 1,000 farms in 1932, as against 
26.1 per 1,000 farms in 1931. Within five years, about 
one-tenth of the farms of the nation changed hands 
through tax default, foreclosure, default of contract, 
bankruptcy, etc. Farms sold for taxes were 13.3 in 
every 1,000 farms in 1932, as compared with 7.4 for 1931. 

A prominent real estate agency reports that 70 per 
cent of its farm sales are now being made to city people, 
whereas in previous years the proportion was only 50 
per cent. The interest in systematic colonization is in- 
creasing everywhere. This Department, for example, has 
received many inquiries about its possibilities, mostly 
from persons totally uninformed about its technical and 
highly controversial nature. Newspaper clippings tell of 
the formation of the “Pioneer American Agricultural 
Colony,” formed by 250 unemployed Philadelphia fami- 
lies, who plan to build cabins and farm near Doylestown, 
Pa. Meanwhile the clippings continue to tell the stories 
of “postponed” sales of farm lands for taxes, as planned 
by county treasurers, because the crowds attending the 
sales decree that there shall be no bids, or because 
demonstrations have influenced officers not to hold sales. 

President-elect Roosevelt stated in an address before 
the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York on 
January 16 that in his opinion a large proportion of the 
urban unemployed could not be reabsorbed in industry, 
and that a systematic return to the land for about 
5,000,000 unemployed was needed. 

The British Weekly for December 22 tells of the or- 
ganized efforts of the Society of Friends in England to 
promote farming and gardening by the unemployed. The 
public subscribed £16,000 to the project. The local 
groups being organized bear the name of “allotment socie- 
ties.” The movement originated in Wales in 1928. 
England and Wales are now divided into 33 areas for 
organization of the societies. One-half of those function- 
ing are in Glamorgan and on the North-East coast. 
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